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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  GREETS  THE  CITIZENS  OF  HANOVER 

^\  The  publication  recently  of  a  picture  purporting  to  be  a  photo- 

graph of  the  train  which  carried  Abraham  Lincoln  to  Gettysburg  and 
showing  a  tall  man  in  a  stovepipe  hat  which  may  be  Lincoln  causes 
us  once  more  to  give  attention  to  that  memorable  trip. 

Furthermore,  the  photograph  may  have  been  taken  at  Hanover  Junc- 
tion, which  brings  up  the  interesting  episode  of  Lincoln  at  Hanover 
(not  Hanover  Junction)  on  November  1&,  1363. 

It  was  around  the  hour  of  noon  on  that  November  day  in  IS63 
when  President  Abraham  Lincoln  entrained  at  Washington  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania town  of  Gettysburg,  where  he  was  scheduled  to  make  a  few 
appropriate  remarks  on  the  following  day  at  the  dedication  of  a 
national  soldier's  cemetery. 

With  him  were  his  Secretary  of  State,  William  Seward,  Secretary 
Usher  of  the  Deprtment  of  The  Interior,  Postmaster-General  Blair, 
private  secretaries,  John  Nicolay  and  John  Hay,  various  other  per- 
sons 0f   national  repute  as  veil  as  members  of  the  Marine  Band. 

Almost  five  hours  after  leaving  Washington,  the  special  train 
carrying  President  Lincoln  and  his  entourage  reached  Hanover  Junc- 
tion ,  thirteen  miles  south  of  the  city  of  York,  Pennsylvania.  It 
was  at  this  point  that  another  special  train  from  Harrisburg  bearing 
Pennsylvania's  wartime  governor,  Andrew  Curt in  and  governors  of  other 
northern  states  was  to  meet  the  President's  train.  However,  the 
governor's  special  made  very  slow  progress  from  Harrisburg  and  arrived 
at  Hanover  Junction  long  after  Lincoln  had  passed  the  junction  point. 

Westward  eleven  miles  from  Hanover  Junction,  the  town  of  Hanover 
was  reached  and  it  was  here  that  the  Lincoln  train  made  an  eight 
minute  stop,  likely  for  one  of  two  possible  reasons.  Either  a  hot 
box  developed  or  the  railroad  authorities  desired  to  clear  the  track 
before  the  President's  train  moved  over  the  last  stretrh   on  the  route 
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to  Gettysburg.  From  several  reports  of  the- brief  stop  at  Hanover, 
the  story  of  what  transpired  there  on  that  day  may  be  written. 

The  "Hanover  Spectator"  of  November  27,  IS63,  stated  "On  Wed- 
nesday last,  it  was  reported  through  our  streets  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, President  of  the  United  States,  would  pass  through  our  town 
about  five  o'clock  and  long  before  that  hour  we  could  see  men, 
women,  and  children  going  hurriedly  to  the  depot,  all  anxious  to 
get  a  good  look  at  the  President. 

The  people  masked  around  the  car  containing  the  President,  and 
gave  him  cheer  after  cheer,  and  asked  him  to  come  out.  Lincoln  did 
not  respond  to  requests  for  his  appearance  until  the  pastor  of 
St.  Mark's  Lutheran  Church  in  Hanover  stepped  from  the  srrowd  and 
strode  into  the  Lincoln  coach,  calling  loudly,  "Father  Abraham, 
your  children  want  to  see  you."  ^he  name  of  the  pastor  was  Rev. 
M.  J.  Alleman,  a  native  of  Mairtown  in  Lancaster  County. 

Reverend  Alleman' s  boldness  brought  Lincoln  to  the  rear  plat- 
form of  his  coach  and  "as  he  appeared  he  was  greeted  with  cheers 
and  delivered  one  of  the  brief  quaint  speeches  for  which  he  is 
celebrated."  He;  said  "Well, you  have  seen  me,  and  according  to  my 
past  experiences,  you  have  seen  les3  than  you  expected  to  see." 
A  hearty  round  of  merriment  attended  the  remark. 

Lincoln  further  said  "I  undersf'andlthe  enemy  was  in  your  town 
and  was  driven  out  the  day  before  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg.  Did 
you  help  do  it?"  The  people  looked  at  each  other  with  a  half  amused, 
half  puzzled  expression  while  the  tall  form  of  the  President  leaned 
from  the  car  as  he  waited  for  a  reply. 

Pastor  Alleman  again  assumed  the  place  of  spokesman  and  said 
"It  was  here  Kilpatrick  commanding  a  division  of  Union  Cavalry 
defeated  the  forces  of  Jeb.  Stuart  and  drove  him  from  the  town  the 
day  before  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg.  It  was  from  that  telegraph 
office  yonder  that  the  news  of  the  first  day's  battle  was  sent  to 
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yon  at  Washington,  and  here  is  the  operator,  Daniel  Trone,  who 
transmitted  the  message  from  the  correspondent  of  a  New  York 
paper," 

"Then  the  ladies  came  forward  with  flowers  and  a  beautiful  flag, 
the  work  of  the  fair  women  of  the  neighborhood,  was  planted  in 
the  rear  of  the  car."   By  this  time,  the  President's  train  was 
getting  underway,  and  in  a  matter  of  seconds,  Abraham  Lincoln's 
visit  with  the  Hanoverians  was  a  fragment  of  hitorical  lore. 
The  "Hanover  Spectator"  concluded  its  record  of  the  memorable 
episode  with  this  striking  sentence,  "Then  the  whistle  sreamed, 
the  brakes  loosened,  the  assemblage  gave  a  cheer  and  the  train 
rattled  up  the  Gettysburg  road." 
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Town  Plans  Honor 
To  Lincoln  Booster 

Hanover,  Penn.,  Sept.  29  (U.R)— 
Hanoverians  are  raising  a  $500 
fund  for  a  memorial  to  one  of 
Pennsylvania's  first  girl  reporters 
— the  girl  who  beat  most  attend- 
ing newspapermen  on  the  signifi- 
cance of  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
address. 

She  was  Mary  Leader,  daugh- 
ter of  the  publisher  of  the  long 
extinct  Hanover  Spectator.  As- 
signed to  cover  the  dedication  of 
the  Gettysburg  battlefield  in 
1863,  Mary  disdained  the  judg- 
ment of  other  reporters  who  paid 
principal  attention  to  the  flowery 
declamation  of  Edward  Everett 
and  wrote  her  story  about  the 
short  message   of  the   President. 
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THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS,   FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  5,  1943. 


Holds  Lincoln  Wrote  Speech  on  Train 


BY  JACK   RYAN. 

The     80-year-old     mystery     of  | 
where    Abraham    Lincoln    wrote  | 
his    memorable    Gettysburg    Ad- 1 
dress  is   a  live  topic   once   again  I 
now  that  school  children  of  Illi- 
nois  are  embarked   on   a   $60,000  [ 
campaign   to  purchase  a  copy  of  | 
the  Civil  War  president's  manu- 
script as  a  gift  to  the  people  of 
the  state. 

The  long-held  theory  that  Lin- 
coln made  the  first  draft  of  his 
brief,  powerful  speech  in  the 
White  House  and  composed  the 
finished  product  in  Gettysburg 
the  night  before  he  spoke  to  the 
multitudes  at  the  battlefield  has 
been  bulwarked  through  the  years 
by  the  testimony  of  his  secretar- 
ies, John  Hay  and  John  G.  Nico- 
lay. 

But  now,  into  this  80-year-old 
mystery,  has  been  injected  the 
evidence  of  the  Civil  War  veter- 
an, Maj.Gen.  Julius  Stahel.  As 
an  eyewitness,  he  contends  that 
Lincoln  wrote  his  address  that 
November   day    in     1863    as    the 


De  La  Salle  High  School 
registered  its  claim  today  to 
being  the  first  Catholic  insti- 
tution in  Chicago  to  reach  its 
quota  in  the  statewide  drive  of 
school  children  to  purchase 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg.  Address. 
A  check  for  $32.50,  represent- 
ing a  donation  of  5  cents  from 
each  De  La  Salle  pupil,  was 
presented  to  the  board  of  edu- 
cation by  Joseph  Lorenz  and 
S.  Crivellone,  officers  of  the 
school's  junior  department. 


four-car  presidential  special  made 
its   lumbering,    jerky     way    from 
Washington  to  Gettysburg. 
Has  Stand's  Letter. 

The  eminent  Chicago  collector 
of  Lincolniana,  Oliver  R.  Barrett, 
has  introduced  the  testimony  of 
Gen.  Stahel  and  with  the  pres- 
entation of  a  time-yellowed  letter 
in  the  general's  hand-writing  the 
Lincoln  mystery  deepens. 

For  Stahel,  writing  in  1911, 
said:    "I   escorted   President   Lin- 


Maj.Gen.  Julius  Stahel. 

coin  from  Washington  to  Gettys- 
burg and  was  with  him  in  the 
same  car  when  he  wrote  some- 
thing on  his  knee,  which  I  fully 
believe,  was  the  famous  address 
which  he  delivered  at  the  battle- 
field." 

The  Gen.  Stahel  version,  while 
it  coincides  with  the  eager  beliefs 
of  those  Lincoln  admirers  who 
fancy  the  picture  of  the  lean, 
gaunt  president  fashioning  his 
words  with  a  stubby  pencil  amid 
the  jostle  and  clatter  of  a  day 
coach,  is  open  to  dispute.  Not 
only  have  Secretaries  Nicolay  and 
Hay  laid  this  view  open  to  ques- 
tion but  Lincoln's  host  at  Gettys- 
burg, David  Wills,  undermines 
Gen.  Stahel's  contention.  Wills 
is  on  record  as  having  visited  his 
guest's  room  the  night  before  the 
dedication  and  there  found  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  completing  his  man- 
uscript. 

And  a  further  witness  in  this 
Lincoln  mystery  would  be  Carl 
Sandburg,  author  of  monumental 
works  on  the  Civil  War  and  the 
Civil  War  president.  Sandburg's 
minute  study  of  Lincoln  day-by- 
day  leads  him  to  write:  "The  first 
draft  was  written  in  Washington." 
In  Library  of  Congress. 

This  draft  and  a  subsequent  one 
Lincoln  wrote — presumably  in  the 
home  of  David  Wills — is  now  in 
the  Library  of  Congress  to  be 
preserved  as  national  treasures. 

The  school  children  of  Illinois 
are  engaged  in  a  campaign  to 
purchase   what   is   known   as   the 


Edward  Everett  copy  of  the  Get- 
tysburg Address.  An  average  of 
five  cents  from  each  pupil  will 
achieve  the  $60,000  goal,  accord- 
ing to  Vernon  L.  Nickell,  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 

The  Gettysburg  Address  mys- 
tey  doesn't  extend  to  the  copy 
that  will  be  given  to  the  people 
of  Illinois  and  enshrined  in  the 
Historical  Library  at  Springfield. 

Lincoln  wrote  out  this  manu- 
script at  the  request  of  Edward 
Everett,  the  famed  orator  and 
statesman  who  spoke  for  two 
hours  at  Gettysburg  before  Lin- 
coln stepped  forward  on  the  plat- 
form for  his  266-word,  three- 
minute  talk.  When  Lincoln  com- 
plied with  this  request,  Everett 
bound  the  president's  manuscript 
with  his  own  and  the  volume  was 
auctioned  at  the  1864  New  York 
Sanitary  Fair,  an  event  equiva- 
lent to  a  Red  Cross  rally  of  the 
present    day. 

Senator  Keyes  of  New  Hamp- 
shire was  the  successful  bidder. 
Subsequently  this  manuscript  was 
purchased  from  the  Keyes  family 
and  is  now  held  for  safekeeping 
in  the  vault  of  a  Chicago  Loop 
bank.  On  Nov.  19  this  Edward 
Everett  copy  of  the  Gettysburg 
Address  will  be  removed  to 
Springfield  for  display  through 
the  ages.  And  there,  too,  it  will 
serve  to  pose  the  question  anew: 

Where  was  the  Gettysburg 
Address  written? 
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THE  GETTYSBURG    SPEECH 


la 


Was    Written     by     President     Lincoln 
the   White   Hoa*e.      /fo) 

That  President  Lincoln's  famou3 
speech  at  Gettysburg  was  an  inspira- 
tion and  that  the  wrote  it  while  on 
the  train  en  route  to  the  battlefield 
has  been  a  popular  belief  for  years. 
A  recent  statement  by  Ool.  Yingling. 
whose  veracity  13  unassailable,  seems 
to  put  the  matter  in  an  entirely  differ- 
ent light.  Some  yeara  ago  the  colonel 
met  Gen.  Simon  Cameron  at  an  enter- 
tainment.   He  says: 

"I  had  there  a  long  talk  with  Gen. 
Cameron,  and  he  gave  me  many  In- 
cidents of  unwritten  history  connected 
with  the  rebellion  when  he  was  secre- 
tary of  war.  The  disputes  about  Lin- 
coln's Gettysburg  speech  came  into 
my  mind  and  I  asked  Gen.  Cameroo 
what  he  knew  about  it 

"  'I  know  all  about  it/  he  said.  'Mr. 
Lincoln  wrote  that  speech  in  the 
White  House  several  days  before  he 
went  to  Gettysburg.  He  took  great 
pains  in  writing  it.  On  a  visit  to 
him  he  showed  it  to  me.  It  was  writ- 
ten with  a  lead  pencil  on  commercial 
note  paper.  Receiving  it  from  his  own 
hand  he  asked  me  to  read  it  and  tell 
him  what  I  thought  of  it.  I  did  both, 
but  did  not  realize  what  a  remark- 
able and  impressive  production  it  was 
until  I  heard  him  deliver  it  at  Gettys- 
burg.' 

"Now,  I  think  it  can  be  easily  ex- 
plained," says  Col.  Yingling,  "why  sev- 
eral localities  are  claimed  as  the  place3 
where  the  speech  was  written.  The 
original  was  undoubtedly  written  in 
the  White  House  and  was  not  a  sud- 
den inspiration  in  the  cars,  at  Judge 
Wills'  house,  nor  in  a  hotel.  What 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  seen  to  write  outside 
of  the  White  House  were  copies  for  the 
use  of  newspaper  reporters,  of  whom 
there  were  many  present." 
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LINCOLN  HISTORY  AT  ODDS. 

Conflicts  aa  to  Where  the  Gettysburg 
Address  Was  Written  by  Him. 

Prom  the  Ohio  State  Journal. 

We  are  told  in  history  that  Mr.  Llm- 
coln  -wrote  his  Gettysburg  address  while 
on  the  car  going  to  that  plaoe.  An  In- 
teresting hook.  "Th©  Perfect  Tribute," 
before  us.  says: 

"Across  the  car  the  Secretary  of  State 
had  just  opened  a  package  of  books  and 
their  wrapping  of  brown  paper  lay  on  the 
floor,  torn  carelessly  In  a  zigzag.  The 
President  stretched  a  long  arm. 

"  'Mr.  Seward,  may  I  have  this  to  do 
a  little  writing?'  he  asked,  ar  1  the  Sec- 
retary protested,  insisting  on  Ending  a 
better  material. 

"But  Lincoln,  with  a  few  words,  had 
his  way,  and  soon  the  untidy  stump  of  a 
pencil  was  at  work." 

So,  according  to  Mary  R.  S.  Andrews 
and  other  authorities,  the  Gettysburg  ad- 
dress was  written.  But  we  have  a  differ- 
ent story  from  J.  A  Sample,  a  son-in- 
law  of  John  D.  Defrees,  who  was  govern- 
ment printer  under  Lincoln  and  a  warm 
personal  friend  of  the  President.  Thus 
Mr.  Sample  speaks: 

"Weeks  before  the  ceremony  at  Gettys- 
burg Mr^Defrees  was  sent  for  one  night 
and  asked  into  a  room  where  Mr.  Lin- 
coln awaited  him.  After  locking  the  door, 
the  President  took  a  paper  out  of  his 
pocket  and  said,  'John,  I  want  you  to 
read  this  carefully,  and  make  any 
changes  your  judgment  dictates.'  That 
paper  was  the  famous  Gettysburg  speech. 
After  reading  it,  Mr.  Defrees  handed  it 
hack  with  the  injunction,  'Mr.  President, 
don't  change  a  word  of  it— it  is  perfect'  " 

Isn't  it  strange  that  history  should 
make  such  a  muddle  of  Interesting  events 
like  this.  But  there  is  one  thing  that 
stands  out  as  plain  as  a  mountain  and 
that  is,  that  however  written,  the  Get- 
tysburg address  Is  divine. 
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I  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Speech. 

To  tlie  Editor  of  "The  Press."  I  ^Vji 

Sir:— The   writer    had    exceptional    op- 
portunities, to    know   the   true    story    of 
I    this   speech,   and  he  here  gives  it  as  of 
his  own  knowledge  and  hearsay,  believ- 
I   ing    it  to  be  true. 
Ik        Lincoln  would  have   saved  the  Union, 
*j  even  with  slavery,  if  he  could,  without 
it  if  he  must.    His  own  convictions  wer<^ 
the   Union   could   not  exist    "half  slaves1 
;  and  half  free." 

Edward  Everett  was  noted  for  his 
years  of  work  and  eloquence  in  trying  to 
save  "The  Union."  When  it  came  to 
the  services  at  the  dedication  at  ^Gettys- 
burg he  was  naturally  selected  as  .the 
one  to  deliver  the  oration  of  dedication. 

A  most  potent  force  in  Washington  at- 
this  time  were  the  "Press  Bohemians.." 
and  their  headquarters,  "Bohemian 
Row,"  Fourteenth  Street,  opposite  the 
Old  Willards.  Lincoln  knew  personally 
most,  if  not,  all  these  men,  and  to  any 
one  of  them  he  was  easily  accessable. 
On  the  train  to  Gettysburg  they  asked 
him  for  his  speech  in  advance,  to  be 
used  in  their  papers.  Lincoln  expressed 
much  surprise  that  he  should  be  expect- 
ed to  make  a  speech,  and  thus  detract 
from  the  eloquence  of  Edward  Everett. 
In  fact,  said  he,  my  promises  is,  as  Pres- 
ident, to  introduce  the  speaker  and  he 
will  do  the  speech  making.  The  presist- 
ance  of  these  "Press  Bohemians"  at  last 
prevailed,  contra  to  his  own  wishes. 
Their  argument  being,  the  people  expect 
a  word,  a  speech,  from  you.  Turning 
somewhat  impatiently  to  the  most  per- 
sistent of  these  Bohemians,  he  said, 
"Give  me  a  sheet  of  your  paper  and  a 
pencif  and  I  will  give  you  the  one  word 
you  ask  for.  "  Then  and  there  was  writ- 
ten that  oration  of  Lincoln's,  of  which 
it  is  said: —  <- 

"It  will  live  until  languages  are  dead 
and  lips  are  dust." 

On  the  arrival  at  Gettysburg,  proper 
:  hotel  accommodations  had  not  been  pro- 
I  vided,  or  because  of  the  crowd,  Lincoln 
and  his  son,  Robert  T.,  were  placed  in 
one  room  with  two  cots.  During  the 
night  the  son  was  disturbed  by  the  rest- 
lessness of  his  father.  Waking  up  he 
found,  .him.  in  a  nightrobeu.  being  short 
of  paper,  using  the  backs  of  old  envel- 
opes, „  with  lead  pencil,  rewriting,  cor- 
recting and  committing  to  memory  this 
immortal  speech,"  foreshortening  it,  so 
it  should  in  no  manner  detract  from  the 
effort  and  eloquence  of  Edward  Everett. 

In  this  relation  there  is  an  address  de- 
livered by  Daniel  Webster  to  the  stu- 
dentsof  Dartmouth  College,  entitled 
"Eloquence,"  in  which  he  says: — 

"True  eloquence  must  exist  in  the 
man,  the  subject  and  the  occasion." 

Before  closing  a  request  to  "The  For- 
um" to  reprint  this  Gettysburg  speech 
on  Lincoln's  Birthday,  I  quote  a  para- 
graph, relating  thereto  by  the  late  Rob- 
ert G.  Ingersoll,  credited  to  the  "North 
American  Review."  This  I  find  in  near- 
ly four,  columns  in  the  "Locomotive 
Firemen's  Magazine,"  January,  1886, 
pages  12  and  13,  volume  10.  Title,  "Motley 
and  Monarch."  The  paragraph  is  as  fol- 
lows ;— 

"If  you  wish  to  know  the  difference 
between  an  oratbr  and  an  elocutionist— 
between  what  is  felt  and  what  is  said— 
between  what  the  heart  and  brain  can 
do  together  and  what  the  brain  can  do 
alone,  read  Lincoln's  wondrous  words 
at  Gettysburg,  and  then  the  speech  of 
Edward/  Everett.  The  oration  of  Lin- 
I  coin's  will  never  be  forgotten.  It  will 
live  urril  languages  are  dead"  and  lips 
are  dost.  The  speechr  of  Everett  will 
never  be  read." 

Kindly  reprint  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
speech  in  "The  Forum"  on  his  "Lin- 
coln's  Birthday,"   February  12,   1911. 

Much  obliging, 

A    BOHEMIAN. 
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President  Roosevelt's  Memorial  day  ad- 
dress at  Gettysburg  suggests  to  a  writer 
in  the  current  Harper's  Weekly  some  in- 
teresting reflections  on  the  subject  of  the 
great  speech  of  forty  years  ago  with, 
which  Gettsburg  will  always  be  associa- 
ted. Lincoln,  it  will  be  remembered,  fol- 
lowed Edward:  Everett— then  the  most  fa- 
mous of  American  orators-won  the  occa- 
sion of  the  dedication  of  the  battlefield 
on  November  19,  1863.  Yet  the  268  words 
of  Lincoln's  address  "made  Everett's 
long  oration  seem  academic,  perfunctory, 
verbose  inadequate,  tame."  In  that  brief 
speech,  affirms  the  writer,  Lincoln — ex- 
cepting a  famous  passage  in  the  oration 
"On  the  Crown"— outdlid  Demosthenes. 
"So  large  and  lofty  are  the  thoughts,  and 
so  exquisitely  fitting  are  the  words,  that 
hardy,  indeed,  would  be  the  rhetorician 
who  should  try  to  edit  or  retouch  them." 

It  was  this  speech,  as  Charles  Carleton 
Coffin  recalls  in  his  interesting  biography, 
which  Lincoln  wrote  and  delivered  so  un- 
pretentiously. Lincoln  had  inquired  of  his 
host,  Judge  Willis,  on  the  night  before 
the  dedication  day.  what  the  order  of 
exercises  were  to  be. 

"The  oration  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Erver- 
ett,"  said  Judge  Willis,  "and  then  I  shall 
call  upon  the  Presiden  of  the  United 
States  for  some  remarks." 

"I  supposed  I  migh  be  expected  to  say 
something,"  responded  Lincoln,  "and  I 
shall  have  to  put  some  stray  thoughts  to- 
gether." And  that  night,  in  his  bedroom, 
after  the  fatiguing  journey  from  Wash- 
ing, he  wrote  out  his  "stray  thoughts;" 
and  the  next  day,  at  the  close  of  Everett's 
elaborate  address,  he  stepped  to  the  front 
of  the  platform,  put  his  spectacles  on  his 
nose,  took  a  sheet  of  paper  from  his 
pocket,  and  read  what  he  had  written, 
and  which  will  be  reread  so  long  as  the 
United  States  is  a  nation. 
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Letters  to  The  Sun 


A    Brooklyn    Child's    Complete    Life 
of  Lincoln. 

To  the  Editor  op  The  Sun— Sir: 
Will  you  kindly  glance  through  the 
attached,  and  judge  if  worthy  of  pub- 
lication on  our  greatest  President  in 
your  great  paper? 

Dixit?  Alexander   (age  11) 

Brooklyn,  February  11.         /'  £/  "2  '" 
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Abraham   Lincoln 
in  Modern  Days 

Lincoln  was  just  hanging  up  the 
Receiver  of  his  French  Telephone 
when  the  door  bell  rang.  A  butler 
answered  it  and  in  a  high  class  voice 
said,  "A  telegram  for  you,   Sir." 

Lincoln  opened  it  in  a  hurry,  for  it 
was  just  after  the  Civil  War  and  no 
saying  what  would  be  in  it,  or  it 
might  be  congratulations  for  a  new 
born  son.  It  was  neither,  however,  it 
was  from  the  airport  telling  him  that 
his  plane  was  ready  for  his  trip  to 
Gettysburg.  Lincoln  went  out,  got  in 
his  car  and  was  whizzed  away  to  the 
airport. 

AJs  he  was  getting  in  his  plane,  a 
soldier  came  running  to  him  and  said 
"General  Grant  has  been  drinking"; 

"Do  you  know  what  kind  of  whis- 
key?" 

"No,  I  do  not." 

"Well  find  out,  because  I  want  all 
my  Generals  to  have  the  same  kind 
so  they  will  have  the  same  'pep'  as 
General   Grant." 

Lincoln  got  in  to  the  Plane  with  a 
slight  smile  on  his  face. 

When  he  reached  in  his  pocket  to 
find  his  typewritten  speech  it  was 
gone— I  am  in  a  fine  fix,  he  thought, 
but  luckily  he  had  a  pieces  of  wrapping 
paper  and  fountain  pen  and  squibbled 
a  few  words,  the  last  being  these, 
a  government  or  the  people  for 

THE     PEOPLE     AND     BY     THE     PEOPLE 

which   we   hope   will   last  through   all 
ages  in  this  country  of  ours. 
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VOICE  OF  THE  PEOPLE 


Writers  should  confine  themselves  to  200  or  500  words,     G 

and  addresses.    No  manuscripts  can  be  returned.    Address  Voice 
The  Tribune. 

THE    GETTYSBURG    ADDRESS. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Dec.  2.-On  last  Sunday 
evening  a  friend  of  mine  visited  your 
broadcasting  station  and  heard  your  an- 
nouncer reading  from  the  files  of  The 
Tribune  of  Nov.  20,  1863,  which  stated 
that  no  one  was  able  to  tell  when,  where 
and  how  Lincoln  wrote  his  Gettysburg 
address. 

After  hearing  this  statement  from  my 
friend,  I  am  taking  the  trouble  to  in- 
form you  that  I  have  in  my  possession 
an  article  by  the  late  Gen.  Horatio  C 
King  of  Brooklyn.  N.  v.,  whom  ,  knew 
personally  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
I  quote  Gen.  King  as  follows: 

"Several  years  ago  X  met  the  venera- 
ble   and    always    to    be    venerated    war 
governor    of    Pennsylvania,    Andrew    G. 
Curtin,  at  Chamberlain's  in  Washington. 
My   honored   father,    Horatio    King,    was 
also    present.      As    we   sat    at    the    table 
Gov.   Curtin    referred    to    this    incident 
and    stated,    as    near    as    I    can    recall, 
how   the   address    was   prepared.     Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  with  Curtin  and  other  dis- 
tinguished  men,   came   up   on   a   special 
train  from  Hanover  Junction.     Mr.  Lin- 
coln had  no  speecn  prepared  at  that  time. 
It    was    either    on    the    cars    or    at    the 
Eagle  hotel  in  Gettysburg  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coTTnirew   From   his   pocket  some   letters 
from    which    he    removed    the    envelopes, 
and    cutting   them   open,    wrote   on    tliem 
in    pencil   that    gem   of    English.    Rapidly 
dashing    it    off,    he    handed    the    slips    to 
Gov.    Curtin    with    the    request    that    he 
would    have    a    fair    copy    made.      This 
was    speedily    done.      The    governor    re- 
turned   the   copy    to    the    President,    and 
then,  to  use  the  somewhat  emphatic  lan- 
guage    of      Gov.      Curtin,      'Instead    of 
keeping    the    slips,    which    would    be    of 
priceless  interest  and  value  now,  I,   like 
a  blasted  fool,  tore  them  up  and  threw 
them  away.' 

"  I  may  have  forgotten  some  of  the 
minor  minutiae  of  the  governor's  recital, 
but  the  account  is  true  in  all  substantial 
details." 

Gen.  King  was  the  son  of  Horatio 
King,  postmaster  general  in  President 
Buchanan's  cabinet,  and  was  an  authority 
on  civil  war  history.  He  numbered 
among  his  personal  friends  Lincoln,  Stan- 
ton, Grant,  Sheridan,  Curtin,  Sickles, 
Howard  and  a  host  of  others.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  above  is 
correct.  Gerald  E.  Cronin, 

Formerly    Colonel.    338th    U.    S.    Infantry. 
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THEGETTYSBURGSPEECH 

Horatio   C.    King  Explains   How 
Lincoln  Wrote  It. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Times  Gen. 
Wilson  dismisses  the  "  envelope  "  story 
about  the  Immortal  Lincoln  address  at 
Gettysburg  by  producing  a  fac  simile 
of  the  document  on  White  House  paper 
and  purporting  to  have  been  written  at 
the  Executive  Mansion,  prior  to  its  de- 
livery. I  do  not  mean  to  take  Issue 
with  him,  for  I  have  always  felt  that 
the  great  classic  was  not  an  impromptu 
impulse,  but  the1  result  of  close  and 
careful  study.  Yet  I  am  at  a  loss  for 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Several  years  before  the  death  of  my 
honored  father,  Horatio  King,  which 
occurred  in  1897,  I  accompanied  him  on 
a  Sunday,  afternoon  to  call  on  the  old 
war  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  Andrew 
G.  Curtin,  then  in  Congress  and  resid- 
ing at  Chamberlin's  Hotel.  The  Gov- 
ernor, as  usual,  indulged  in  reminis- 
cences, and  among  other  things  gave 
an  account  of  the  Gettysburg  speech. 

He  said  in  substance:  "I  was  one  of 
the  party  of  Cabinet  officers,  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  others  who  ac- 
companied Mr.  Lincolasto  Gettysburg  to 
dedicate  the  National-  Cemetery.  We 
were  conversing  when  he  asked  me  if 
I  had  any  writing  paper.  I  replied  no, 
but  that  I  could  provide  a  substitute. 
So  I  took  out  of  my  pocket  several  ad- 
dressed envelopes,  and,  cutting  them 
open,  presented  a  clean  surface  to  the 
President,  who  withdrew  to  a  seat  by 
himself  and  began  to  write.  Just  before 
reaching  Gettysburg  he  handed  me  the 
several  slips  with  the  request  that  1 
would  havrt  a  clear  copy  made.  This  1 
did,  (the  writer  is  not  sure  whether 
at  the  Eagle  Hotel  or  at  McPherson's, 
where  the  President  stayed,)  and  gave 
the  copy  to  Mr.  Lincoln."  Then  said 
Gov.    Curtin  In   his  emphatic  way:    "I, 

like   a  fool,    threw   the   slips   away. 

They   would   be   priceless   pow." 

Now  I  cannot  believe  that  Gov.  Cur- 
tin drew  on  his  Imagination  for  his 
facts.  A  reasonable  explanation  is  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  carelessly  left  his 
manuscript  at  home  and  wrote  the  con- 
tends on  the  slips  from  memory. 

HORATIO    C.    KING. 

Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y.,  June  20,  1913. 
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T/)f  openiiig  words  of  the  Gettysburg  address,  from  an  illuminated  copy.    The  original 
document  in  Lincoln  s  handwriting  is  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  the  late  John  Hay 

Carnegie's  Pencil 


Did  Lincoln  Use  It  in  Writing  the  Gettysburg  Address? 


T! 


tHE  name  of  Andrew  Carnegie, 
steel  magnate  and  world-famous 
philanthropist,  recently  has  been 
connected  with  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
address.  In  his  youth  he  was  secretary 
to  the  president  of  a  railway  company, 
and  it  so  happened  that  Carnegie  and 
his  employer  were  in  Lincoln's  party  en 
route  from  Washington  to  Gettysburg 
in  November,  1863. 

The  story  goes  that  during  the  jour- 
ney the  President  asked  for  a  pencil,  and 
the  young  secretary  proffered  his  own. 
Whether  Carnegie's  pencil  was  used  to 
write  the  speech,  or  to  make  changes  in 
the  manuscript,  or  for  other  writing 
that  Lincoln  may  have  been  doing,  the 
Steelmaster  liked  to  think  that  at  least 
parts  of  the  immortal  speech  were 
written  with  it. 

The  American  journalist  Benjamin 
Perley  Poore,  who  attended  Lincoln  on 
this  epochal  trip,  states  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  pressed  for  time  before  leaving 
Washington  for  the  Gettysburg  Dedi- 
cation Services,  and  did  not  actually 
prepare  his  speech  until  the  train  pulled 
out.  The  newspaper  man  said  that 
"the  President  wrote  upon  a  piece  of 
pasteboard,  held  upon  his  knee,  in  the 
car  on  the  way,  with  persons  talking  all 
around  him."  This  would  seem  to 
corroborate  the  Carnegie  version. 

During  Lincoln's  stay  in  Gettysburg 
he  was  the  guest  of  Judge  Wills.  Not 
long  ago  a  writer  described  the  Wills 
homestead  as  "the  building  in  which 
the  President  wrote,  or  rewrote  the 
Gettysburg  Address."  Although  the 
martyred  President  had  no  conception 
that  the  address  he  was  to  make  would 
go  down  to  posterity  as  one  of  the 
world's  classics,  the  testimony  of 
various  witnesses  leads  one  to  believe 
that  he  spent  considerable  time  working 
on  his  notes.  He  may  well  have  used 
Andrew  Carnegie's  pencil  in  editing  or 
revamping  the  speech,  and  later  have 
gone  over  his  lines  on  arrival  at  the 
Wills  house. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  two  secretaries, 
Nicolay  and  Hay,  refute  the  story  of 
hasty  preparation  on  the  train.  In  their 
biography  they  state  that  the  "twenty 


lines"  were  set  down  early  on  the  day 
it  was  delivered,  or  perhaps  the  day 
before,  at  the  White  House.  In  this 
event  Carnegie's  pencil  probably  was 
employed  merely  in  making  corrections 

The  heaviest  fighting  of  the  Civil  Wai 
took  place  at  Gettysburg.  Shortly  after 
the  relief  organizations  evacuated  the 
grounds,  Judge  David  Wills  and  other 
prominent  citizens  of  Gettysburg  bought 
seventeen  acres  of  land  and  set  them 
apart  for  the  burial  ground  of  the 
unidentified  American  soldiers,  from 
North,  East,  South  and  West. 

The  dedication  of  the  cemetery  was 
made  four  months  after  the  battle. 
Edward  Everett,  former  Secretary  of 
State,  was  asked  to  deliver  the  principal 
oration.  President  Lincoln  was  invited 
to  attend  the  ceremony  to  represent  the 
nation  and  make  a  few  brief  remarks  of 
dedication.  Although  crowded  with 
work  at  the  Capital,  Lincoln  deemed 
the  occasion  of  sufficient  significance  to 
justify  the  presence  of  the  country's 
Chief  Executive. 

An  eye-witness  enumerates  the  main 
features  of  the  services  held  at  Gettys- 
burg November  19,  1863: — "The  cere- 
mony of  the  dedication  was  imposing, 
the  great  procession,  civic  and  military, 
the  music,  impressive  religious  exer- 
cises, the  oration  by  Edward  Everett, 
and  the  dedication  of  the  chosen  ground 
by  President  Lincoln." 

Mr.  Everett's  oration,  rich  in  his- 
torical instruction  and  glowing  with 
patriotic  feeling,  was  greeted  with  great 
applause.  Then  in  the  name  of  the 
Republic  the  President  came  to  the 
front  of  the  platform  and  formally 
dedicated  the  cemetery,  pledging  the 
fidelity,  honor  and  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  its  preservation.  It  is  generally 
understood  that  Lincoln  felt  his  remarks 
were  unequal  to  the  importance  of  the 
occasion  or  to  the  expectation  of  the 
audience.  But  on  that  point  he  was 
soon  reassured.  At  the  end  of  the 
address,  Mr.  Everett  grasped  the  Presi 
dent's  hand  and  declared,  "  My  speech 
will  soon  be  forgotten;  yours  will  never 
be.  How  gladly  would  I  exchange  mv 
hundred  pages  for  your  twenty  lines." 


The  Gettysburg  Address. 

A  correspondent  has  called  our  attention 
to  the  fact  that  we  fell  into  traditional  error 
in  thinking  that  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  his  Get- 
tysburg address  on  the  train  going  to  the 
battle-field.  This  has  been  stated  as  a  fact 
in  various  books  and  articles,  including  rep- 
utable biographies,  but  it  is  thoroughly  dis- 
proved in  an  article  in  the  Century  Maga- 
zine for  February,  1894,  by  Mr.  Nicolay,  one 
of  the  private  secretaries  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
and,  along  with  John  Hay,  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  great  life  of  Lincoln  in  ten 
volumes.  The  article  referred  to  gives  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  origin  of  the  famous 
address. 

Edward  Everett,  the  orator  of  the  occa- 
sion, sent  a  copy  of  his  address  to  Mr.  Lin- 
coln before  the  dedication  of  the  soldiers' 
cemetery  at  Gettysburg  so  that  Mr.  Lincoln, 
who  was  to  follow  him  with  a  few  brief 
words,  might  be  the  better  able  to  frame  his 
address.  But  Mr.  Lincoln  remarked,  on  re- 
ceiving Mr.  Everett's  address,  that  he  had  his 
own  speech  blocked  out.  He  wrote  about 
half  of  it  in  Washington  with  pen   and  ink 

on  a  sheet  of  the  White  House  paper.  He 
arrived  at  Gettysburg  the  evening  before  the 
dedication,  and  the  next  morning  spent  an 
hour  in  his  private  room  finishing  his  ad- 
dress, writing  the  closing  portion  with  a 
iead-pencil  on  a  different  kind  of  paper. 

Mr.  Everett  spoke  two  hours,  and  then 
Mr.  Lincoln  delivered  his  ten  sentences.  The 
speech  as  delivered  varied  in  a  few  words 
from  his  written  address.  It  was  telegraphed 
over  the  country  and  appeared  in  many 
newspapers  with  still  other  variations,  some 
of  them  telegraphic  errors.  The  telegraphic 
reports  showed  that  *the  address  had  been 
punctuated  in  its  delivery  with  applause  six 
times,  thus  contradicting  the  common  opinion 
that  it  was  received  with  silence.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln took  his  original  draft  and  the  tele- 
graphic reports  and  prepared  a  final  form, 
which  he  gave  out  as  the  authorized  version 
of  which  he  wrote  a  number  of  autographic 
copies. 

All  this  shows  that  Mr.  Lincoln  prepared 
the  address  with  the  greatest  deliberation 
and  critical  care.  Mr.  Everett'  wrote  him  a 
note  the  next  day,  in  which  he  congratu- 
lated him  on  the  address  and  said  he  wished 
he  could  have  said  as  much  in  two  hours  as 
Mr.  Lincoln  said  in  two  minutes.  The  two- 
hour  address  lies  in  the  dust  of  oblivion, 
while  the  two-min-ite  address  is  an  immortal 
English  classic,^  "'resbyterian  Banner. 
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BY  WILLIAM   WEBSTER  ELLS- 
WORTH. 

THE  19th  of  November,  1923,  is 
the  sixtieth  anniversary  of 
the  dedication  of  the  Gettys- 
burg cemetery  and  the  de- 
livery by  Abraham  Lincoln  of  what 
has  gone  down  into  history  as  the 
most  perfect  address  of  its  kind  ever 
delivered  in  the  English-speaking 
•world.    •     ' 

Without  attempting  to  throw  any 
new  light  upon  the  subject  (nor  at 
this  time  and  after  all  the  research 
that  has  been  put  upon  it  can  any 
new  light  be  thrown)  the  writer  has 
gathered  together  some  of  the  most 
authentic  accounts  that  have  been 
printed,  dealing  with  the  preparation 
and  delivery  of  the  address.  There 
are  many  stories  of  it,  varying  from 
a  meditation  of  many  days  to  the 
dashing   off   of    the    speech   amid   the 

talk  and  confusion  and  violent  rock- 
ing (train  beds  in  1863  were  not  what 
they  are  now)  of  the  trip  from 
Washington  to  Gettysburg. 

Recently  there  came  to  me-  a- 
pamphlet  throwing  a  new  (and  some- 
what lurid)  light  upon  the  subject. 
It  was  entitled,  "The  South  Must 
Have  Her  Rightful  Place  in  History," 
and  therein  I  read  that  "Lincoln's 
biographers  pose  him  as  a  highly 
educated  literary  personage,  and  the 
Gettysburg  speech,  which  Se-ward 
wrote  afterward,  is  put  into  every 
collection  of  great  .speeches  and  at- 
tributed to  Lincoln,   not  Seward." 

This  will  be  news  to  Miss  TaTbell 
and  Jesse  Weik  and  Lord  Charnwood, 
as  it  will  be  to  the  casual  reader  of 
this  article.  Doubtless  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Seward  suggested  the  ending  of 
the  first  Inaugural  address,  offering 
to  Mr.  Lincoln  a  passage  which  he 
amended  and  put  into  its  present  ex- 
quisite form  ("I  am  loath  •  to  close. 
We  are  net  enemies,  but  friends,"  etc.) 
is  the  basis  of  the  idea  that  Mr. 
Seward  "wrote  afterward"  the  still 
more  famous  Gettysburg  address. 

The  tendency  to  such  mistakes  wag 
borne  in  upon  me  in  the  summer  of 
1918,  when  I  had  occasion  to  spend  a 
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week  at  Gettysburg.  As  I  stood  one 
morning  on  the  corner  of  the  main 
street  near  Judge  Wills'  house  (in 
which  Lincoln  wrote  a  part  of. the  ad- 
dress)-, a  fairly  intelligent  young 
khaki-clad  soldier  (the  Tank  Corps 
was  drilled  at  Gettysburg)  came  up 
to  me  with  the  query,  "Say,  wasn'i 
some  battle  of  the  Spanish  war  fought 
around  here?" 

*    *    #    * 

TO  get  the  facts  in  regard  to  the 
Gettysburg  address  one  has  only 
to  go  back  to  the  story  of  it,  told  by 
John  G.  Nicolay,  his  faithful  secre- 
tary, who  was  close  to  Mr. .  Lincoln 
in  every  working  hour  of  every  work- 
ing day  from  a  period  beginning  af-^ 
ter  his.  nomination  arid  before  his 
election  until  his  death.  Mr.  Nicolay 
contributed  an  article  to  the  Century 
Magazine  for  February,  1894,  supple- 
menting the  "Life"  which  he  and  Mr. 
Hay  wrote  togther  and  which  had  ap- 
peared serially  in  that  magazine,  and 
in  the  article  he  tells  the  story  with 
great  detail.  There  can  be  no  higher 
authority. 

It  was  David  Wills  of  Gettysburg 
who  suggested  the  creation  of  a  na- 
tional cemetery  on  the  battlefield. 
The  ground  purchased  and  the  pre- 
liminary arrangements  made,  Edward 
Everett  was  asked  to  deliver  the  ora- 
tion, and  October  23,  1863,  was  the  day 
set  for  the  occasion.  But  as  Mr. 
Everett  had  engagements  at  that  time 
it  was  postponed  to  November  19.  On 
November  2  Mr.  Wills  wrote  President 
Lincoln  a  formal  invitation  to  take 
part  in  the  ceremonies. 

It  will,  be  seen  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
given  only  two  weeks  \n  which  to 
prepare  his  ,  speech,  but  there  was 
nothing  unusual  about  this,  as  Mr. 
Everett  was  to  make  the  great  speech, 
and  what  the  President  might  say 
would  doubtless  be  of  the  customary 
perfunctory  nature.    It  would  be  in- 


teresting to  know  the  working  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  mind  which  led  him  to  give 
so  much  thought  to  his  own  remarks, 
for  the  Gettysburg  address  seems  the 
result  of  a  lifetime  of  preparation.  It 
was  a  very  busy  time  with  him,  for 
Congress  would  meet  in  early  Decem- 
ber and  the  preparation  of  his  mes- 
sage was  on  his  mind. 

It  was  not  certain  that  the  Presi- 
dent could  go  to  Gettysburg  at  all, 
and  up  to  two  days  before  the  cere- 
monies no  definite  arrangements  had 
been  made  for  the  journey,  although 
the  cabinet  had  been  invited.  Late 
on  November  17  Mr.  Stanton  sent  to 
Mr.  Lincoln  a  note  saying  that  the 
train  was  to  leave  Washington  for 
Gettysburg  at  6  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  day  of  the  dedication,  return- 
ing that  same  evening,  but  Mr.  Lin- 
coln notified  Mr.  Stanton  that  the  ar- 
rangements did  not  please  him:  "I 
do  noT  wish  to  so  go  that  by  the 
slightest  accident  we  fall  entirely; 
and,  at  the  best,  the  whole  to  be  a 
mere  breathless  running  of  the  gant- 
let." It  was  then  arranged  that  the 
special  train  should  leave  Washing- 
ton at  noon  on  the  18th. 

3fC        Sp       S|C       SjC 

MR.  NICOLAY  says  there  is  no  de- 
.cislve  record  of  when  Mr.  Lin- 
coln wrote  the  first  sentences  of  the 
address,  but  he  thinks  that  he  molded 
his  phrases  mentally,  as  was  his 
habit,  waiting  to  reduce  them  to  writ- 
ing until  they  had  taken  satisfactory 
form.  Now  we  will  call  in  Noah 
Brooks,  a  newspaper  man  and  writer 
of  books,  who  was  close  to  Mr.  Lin- 
coln at  the  time  and  who,  in  all 
probability,  would  have  become  his 
private  secretary  later,  when,  in  the 
second  administration,  Mr.  Nickolay 
and  Mr.  Hay  might  .  be  advanced  to 
higher  office.  The  assassination  pre- 
vented this.  Mr.  Brooks  tells  us  that 
one  November  Sunday  he  had  an  ap- 
pointment to  go  with  President  Lin- 
coln  to   a   photographer. 

"Just  as  we  were  going  down  the 
stairs  of  the  White  House  the  Presi- 
dent suddenly  remembered  that  he 
wanted  a  paper,  and,  after  hurrying 
back  to  his  office,  soon  rejoined  me 
with  a /long  envelope  in  his  hand. 
When  we  were  fairly  started  he  said 
that  the  envelope  held  an  advance 
,copy  e-fvEdward  Everett's  address  >.o 
le  delivered  at  the  Gettysburg  dedi- 
cation on  the  following  Tuesday. 
*  •  *  When  I  exclaimed  at  its 
length  the  President  laughed  and 
quoted  the  line,  'Solid  men  of  Boston 
make  no  long  orations,'  which  he  said 
he  had  met  somewhere  in  a  speech 
by  Daniel  Webster.  He  said  that 
there  was  no  danger  that  he  should 
get  upon  the  lines  of  Mr.  Everett's 
oration,  for  what  he  had  ready  to  say 
was  very  short,  or,  as  he  emphatically 
expressed  it,  'short,  short,  short.' 


"In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the 
speech  having  befen  already  written, 
he  said  that  it  was  written,  'but  not 
finished.'  He  had  brought  the  paper 
with  him,  he  explained,  hoping  that  a 
few  minutes  of  leisure  while  waiting 
for  the  movements  of  the  photogra- 
pher and  his  processes  would  give  him 
a  chance  to  look  over  the  speech.  But 
we  did  not  have  to  wait  long  between 
the  sittings  and  the  President,  hav- 
ing taken  out  the  envelope  and  laid  it 
on  the  little  table  at  his  elbow,  be- 
came so  engaged  in  talk  that  he 
failed  to  open  it  while  we  were  at  the 
studio.  A  disaster  overtook  the  neg- 
ative of  that  photograph,  and  after 
a  very  few  prints  had  been  made  from 
it  no  more  were  possible.  In  the  copy 
which  the  President  gave  me  the  en- 
velope containing  Mr.  Everett's  ora- 
tion is  seen  on  the  table  by  the  side 
of  the  sitter." 

James  Speed,  an  old  friend  of  Lin- 
coln's, in* an  interview  printed  in  the 
Louisville  Commercial  in  November, 
1879,  said  that  the  President  told 
him  that  "the  day  before  he  left 
Washington  he  found  time  to  write 
about  half  of  his  speech." 
*    *    *    * 

ON  arrival  at  Gettysburg  Mr.  Lin- 
coln went  to  the  house  of  Judge 
Wills.  Serenades  were  in  order  in 
the  evening  in  the  crowded  streets 
of  Gettysburg,  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  when 
the  crowd  persisted  in  calling  hir>V 
out,  made  a  few  commonplace  ex-  , 
cuses,  which  were  Interrupted  by  one 
unpleasant  note.  He  said  that  he 
had  no  speech  to  make,  adding, 
''In  my  position  it  is  somewhat  im- 
portant that  I  should  not  say  foolish 
things."  A  voice  here  called  out: 
"If  you  can  help  it."  Mr.  Lincoln 
paid  no  attention  to  this  but  merely 
asked  to  be  excused  from  further 
speaking. 

Mr.  Nicolay  says:  "It  was  after  the 
breakfast  hour  on  the  morning  of 
the  19th  that  the  writer,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's private  secretary,  went  to  the 
upper  room  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Wills  which  Mr.  Lincoln  occupied, 
to  report  for  duty,  and  remained 
with  the  President  while  he  finished 
writing  the  Gettysburg  address, 
during  the  short  leisure  he  could 
utilize  for  this  purpose  before  being 
called  to  take  his  place  in  the  pro- 
cession, which  was  announced  on  the 
program  to  move  promptly  at  10 
o'clock. 

"There  is  neither  record  evidence 
nor  well-founded  tradition  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  did  any  writing,  or  made 
any  notes,  on  the  journey  between 
Washington  and  Gettysburg.  Mr. 
Lincoln  carried  in  his  pocket  the 
autograph  manuscript  of  so  much 
of  his  address  as  he  had  written  at 
Washington  the  day  before.  *  *  • 
It  fills  one  page  of  the  letter-paper 
at  that  time  habitually^  used  in  the 
Executive  Mansion,  containing  the 
pjainly  printed  blank  heading.    *  '»    • 

"Thi"  ,  ad  on  of  the  manuscript 
begini  t  -.  the  line  'Pour  score 
and  seven  years  ago'  and  ends  with 
'It  is  rather  for  us  the  living,'  etc 
The  whole  of  this  first  page — nine- 
teen lines — is  written  in  ink  in  the 
President's    strong    clear    hand,    wlth- 
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out  blot  or  erasure;  and  the  last  line 
is  in  the  following  form:  Alt*  Is 
rather  for '  Us  the  living  to  stand 
here,'  the  last  three  words  being,  like 
the  rest,  in  ink.  Prom  the  fact  that 
this  sentence  is  incomplete,  we  may 
infer  that  at  the  time  of  writing  it 
in  Washington  the  remainder  of  the 
sentence  was  also  written  in  ink  on 
another  piece  of  paper.  Bu  when, 
at  Gettysburg  on  the  morning  of  the 
ceremonies,  Mr.  Lincoln  finished  his 
manuscript,  he  used  a  lead  pencil, 
with  which  he  crossed  out  the  last 
three  words  of  the  first  page,  and 
wrote  above  them  in  pencil,  'We  here 

be  dedica '  at  which  point  he  took 

up  a  new  half  sheet  of  paper — not 
white  paper  as  before,  but  a  bullish- 
gray  foolscap  of  large  size  with  wide 
lines,  habitually  used  by  him  for  long 
or  formal  documents — and  on  this  he 
wrote,  all  in  pencil,  the  remainder 
of  the  word  and  of  the  first  draft 
of  the  address,  comprising  a  total 
of  nine  lines  and  a  half. 

"Tne  time  oocupied  In  this  fln«i 
writing  was  probably  about  half  an 
(hour." 

*    *    *    * 

THE  procession  arrived  about  11 
o'clock  at  the  platform.  A  half 
hour  later  came  Mr.  Everett,  and 
there  was  further  delay,  so  it  was 
noon  before  the  orator  of  the  day 
arose  to  make  his  address.  »Jt  was 
carefully  memorized,  delivered  with 
every  oratorical  effect,  and  It  held 
the  assembled  multitude  in  rapt  at- 
tention  for  two  hours. 

When  the  band  had  played  an  In- 
terlude Mr.  Lincoln  stepped  forward, 
holding  in  his  hand  the  two  pieces 
of   paper   described    in    tie    fore^oinfr. 


It  is  the  impression  of  the  specta- 
tors that  he  did  not  read  from  the 
written  pages;  at  any  rate,  he  made 
a  few  changes  in  the  wording  of 
his  address,  the  most  notable  being 
the  interpolation  of  the  words,  "Un- 
der God"  ("that  this  nation,  under 
God,  shall  have  a  newi  birth  of  free- 
dom"). 

It  is  not  the  general  consensus  of 
opinion  that  the  address,  at  the  time, 
made  a  very  great  impression  upon 
the  audience,  tired  (most  of  them 
were  standing)  after  Mr.  Everett's 
long  speech.  An  old  lady-  who  as 
a  young  girl  of  fifteen  stood  in 
front  just  under  the  platform,  told 
the  present  writer  a  few  years  afo 
that  "the  homeliest  man  I  ever  saw, 
got  up  and  spoke  a  few  words  and  | 
we  all  went  home." 

As  is  well  known,  the  first  real  j 
appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  the  | 
Gettysburg  address  came  from  across 
the  seas,  when  the  Edinburgh  Review 
stated  that  no  other  address^  except 
that  of  Pericles  made  in  eulogy  of 
the  heroes  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
oo&ld  compare  with  it.  The  London 
Saturday  Review,  the  Spectator  and 
other  English  periodicals  spoke  of  it 
in  the  highest  terms. 

Gen.  James  B.  Pry,  who  rode  in  the 
caij-  with  the  President  on  the  journey 
to  Gettysburg,  says  (in  Ben:  Perley 
Pobre's  "Reminiscencies  of  of  Abra- 
hajn  Lincoln"):  vi  have  no  recollec- 
tion of  seeing  him  writing,  or  even 
residing  his  speech  during  the 
journey;  in  fact,  there  was  hardly 
any  opportunity  for  him  to  read  or 
wrjte."  Judge  Wills  of  Gettysburg 
believes  that  the  address  was  written 
in  his. .house,   and  it   is   probable   that 
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November  19,  1863 — Abraham  Lincoln  DelivereS,  at  the  Dedication  of  the 
National  Cemetery  in  Gettysburg,  "A  Few  Remarks,"  Destined  to  Be- 
come Known  as  One  of  the  World's  Masterpieces  of  Oratory — Circum- 
stances Attending  the  Delivery  of  the  Address. 


FIFTY  years  ago  to-day  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  delivered  at  the 
dedication  of  the  National 
cemetery  in  Gettysburg  "a 
few  remarks,"  as  he  termed  his  words 
which  were  destined  to  become  known 
as  one  of  the  world's  masterpieces  of 
oratory. 

The  circumstances  attending  the 
delivery  of  the  Gettysburg  address 
have  been  variously  and  often  inac- 
curately     described.        Some      writers 


THE  GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS. 

In  the  Form  of  the  Final  Revision 
by  Lincoln, 

Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our 
fathers  brought  forth  on  this  con- 
tinent a  new  nation,  conceived  in  Lib- 
erty, and  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great 
civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation, 
or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so 
dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are 
met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war. 
We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of 
that  field,  as  a  final  resting  place  for 
those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that 
that  nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether 
fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do 
this. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot 
dedicate— we  cannot  consecrate— we 
cannot  hallow— this  ground.  The  brave 
men,    living   and   dead,  _who_  struggle_d 


here,  have  consecrated  it,  far  above 
our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract. 
The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  re- 
member, what  we  say  here,  but  it  tan 
never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is 
for  us.  the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedi- 
cated here  to  the  unfinished  work 
which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus 
far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather 
for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the 
great  task  remaining  before  us — tha'  / 
from  these  honored  dead  we  take  in- 
creased devotion  to  that  cause  for 
which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure 
of  devotion — that  we  here  highly  re- 
solve that  these  dead  shall  not  have 
died  in  vain— that  this  nation,  under 
God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  free-' 
doni— and  that  government  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 


I  have  represented  that  the  speech  was 
delivered  without  preparation;  others 
that  it  was  written  on  the  train  while 
the  President  was  en  route  from 
Washington  to  Gettysburg;  still  others 
that  it  was  written  at  a  hotel  in 
Gettysburg  shortly  before  its  delivery. 
The  authors  of  these  statements  have 
offered  details  to  give  them  color.  Lin- 
coln has  been  pictured  as  asking  one 
of  his  traveling  coinrpanions  for  a  (piece 
■of  brown  paper  that  had  been  removed 

from  a  packatge  of  books,  and  'on  this, 
with  a  stub  of  a  pencil,  writing  the 
Gettysburg  address  as  his  train 
■bumped  and  jogged  along  the  rough, 
much-worn  road  between  (Baltimore 
and    Gettysburg. 
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